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QUATRAINS ON AUTHORS. 


JOAQUIN MILLER. 


A salty breeze of springtime, fresh and strong, 
The Western World blows through its Golden Gate, 
God’s earth is young and fair and nothing wrong 
Save when man turns to worship dross and hate. 


EMERSON. 


He heard the morning stars together sing 
God's song of light and joy supernal, 

Translated part in language flattering, 
Then joined them in their life eternal. 


CHARLES P. NETTLETON. 
Pp 
PHILISTINE SERMONS: NO. V. 
THE FLAMING SWORD. 


T THE gate of the paradise of childhood 
f \ stands an angel with a flaming sword that 


turns every way. It is the east gate—that 

looks out upon the rising sun, inspiring with elusive 
visions of life. 

A happy dwelling place it was—an Eden of single 

aims and simple pleasures. Each day was complete 
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in itself, for care had no part in it, and the night suf- 
ficed for rest. In the purposes of the great world 
the dwellers in this wilderness had no concern. They 
lived as the flowers live. We say in the contempt of 
our older wisdom that they vegetated—but who of us 
all would not steal back again if the guardian would 
but sheathe for a moment the shining blade that bars 
retreat? 

It is not for us all a long look backward to the 
time when self-consciousness came into our Eden. 
But to some who are farther removed from the happy 
scene a bitterer pang remains. For some of us the 
first miracle is repeated in our children. Keener 
than the sting of exile is the pain of loss as they 
emerge into the world that is al] before them, where 
we have found so little rest. Our babies grow up 
out of our grudging arms and paradise is lost again. 

The guardian at the gate has been called by many 
names. He is Protean in his radiant identities. He 
is Knowledge, or Sin, or Possession, or Time, or 
Vengeance, or even Mercy, according to the point of 
view. There are those who, seeing all things at long 
view, call him Change, for it is said, change is the 
law of creation, and all things progress from the 
simple to the complex and then back on the reverse 
semi-circle to the simplicity of rest and dissolution 
and a new birth. 





THE FLAMING SWORD. 3 


But this progression which all nature shares is 
measured by man alone. Only he paces the road 
that all travel. He it is who suffers the double pang 
of exile—the sharpness of the thorns and brambles 
and the crueler edge of the sense of loss. And the 
endowment that embitters exile is the half-divine 
faculty of self-consciousness—that untimely fruit for 
which our parents bartered paradise at the beginning. 

The experience which theologues call The Fall is 
repeated in every life. The yearning to be grown up 
is in every child’s heart. It is the impetus of self- 
unconscious ambition. With its realization comes 
exile. ‘‘ Know thyself” is the form of the tempt- 
er’s plea to them, and knowledge is forfeiture. The 
nakedness unguessed before is the spur of all activity 
thence-forward. Work, not play, is the order of 
life. We drape ourselves, our thoughts, our dreams, 
our sorrows, all our days;—all but a few who make 
a mockery of the sacred reticence of the awakened 
spirit and hawk their inmost feelings for gain. 

There have been teachers in all ages who have 
sought to cure human egotism with the toxine of it- 
self. These are the homeopaths of the soul. They 
have taught introspection and meditation. They 
would make men know their own limits and so learn 
to worship the Illimitable. But impatient man has 
contented himself with the view near at hand, and 
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pride, vain-glory and hypocrisy have increased. The 
Hindoo gazing at the nave, once the fountain of his 
life, saw his own wondrous being rather than the 
greater marvel, and gave himself the glory of much 
humility. The solitary monk made an end of the 
means of self-consecration. The sentimental enthu- 
siast of the camp-meeting magnified the good Lord’s 
favor to her soul, as it were a patent of nobility. 
The Quaker rejoiced in his plainness till the chief 
poet of his people reminded him that ‘‘ hearts beat 
the same under gray coats as blue.’”’ The Levite 
who passed by on the other side was of a race set 
apart for good works. He had no heart for the 
sufferings of his kind. But the Master chose his 
disciples from men of common life, the average 
men of his day, and sent them to give out, not to 
withhold the good that was within them. And he 
bade them be as little children, simple and sincere, 
for he said: 
“ Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

The toilsome wandering outside the gate produces 
such men—and women like them. We have all met 
them now and then and have wondered at the sweet- 
ness of character that won us. We have seen a 
Jenny Lind, without beauty and with but a single 
charm, captivate all mankind. We have seen an 
uncouth Lincoln; and a Moody, harsh-voiced and 
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narrow and scant of every grace of speech, stir 
and uplift the hearts of multitudes. We have done 
honor to a Homer and a Shakespeare because each 
gave all that was in him, taking no toll of self- 
praise and seeking no pledge of biographic fame. 
We have reverenced simple men and women who 
could not be dragged alive to the ordeal of the expe- 
rience meeting but hid the pangs of sorrow for sin 
far from the proud pillory of the mourners’ bench. 
We feel more than see in the whitening hair of those 
we love because they first loved us, that no reserva- 
tion like that of Ananias and Sapphira defrauds the 
world of what is good in them. 

And something as new and as fundamental as the 
emotion of one of those open-eyed little ones who 
have not passed the gate, breaks up the rocky 
fastness of our tears when the pathetic story of 
Colonel Newcome, simplest of men in the fiction 
that is the very core and essence of truth, is told. 
There is a hint of the paradise to be regained in 
the tremor of the stoutest voice that reads how the 
old Colonel, dying, answered the roll-call of his 
school days with his ** Adsum! ’?— 

—‘‘And he whese heart was as that of a little 
child stood in the presence of his Maker.”’ 

Dr. PHIL. 


IN A LIBRARY. 
IN A LIBRARY. 


The fading firelight glimmers on the shelves, 
The gilded titles dance like tricksy elves, 
I gaze on quartos dull, and ‘* dumpy twelves,”— 
I am alone. 
The silence holds a faint and grewsome dread, 
A sense of spirits hovering o’er my head. 
I really think it’s time to go to bed! 
Was that a moan? 


Speaks Shakespeare’s bust: ‘And dost thou read 
my book?” 
He gazes on me with a fearful look. 
My face grows pale; both patent-leathers shook 
As I reply: 
** Immortal Bard, I’ve done my level best. 


Your plays are fme. But it must be confessed, 
That for the Sonnets I have found no zest, 
And moments fly.” 


Then sad-mouthed Milton must thrust in an oar: 
** List, pallid creature, I’ve a question more. 
Art thou of those dull clods who find a bore 

* Our Mother Eve?’ ”’ 
I tried to smile. What could a fellow do? 
(Suppose the question had been put to you?) 
I gently said: ‘*‘ I’ve read a Book or two, 

I do believe.’”’ 


But Homer spoke (I wished that he wou/d nod), 

And like some teacher grim with upraised rod, 

Who o’er a shrinking urchin rides roughshod, 
Asked, ** What of me?”’ 

*‘ To tell the truth,’’ my trembling lips exclaim, 








IN A LIBRARY. 


** T yield to none in reverence to thy name, 
But as for Greek, I am not in the game, 
And so you see—”’ 


As thus I stammered, lo, another voice broke in, 
And eke Dan Chaucer did at me begin: 
**The Canterbury Tales?’’ Said I, with grin, 
** Whanne that Aprille—’’ 
**Alas!”? quoth Chaucer, ‘* that I wrote that line, 
Naught else remains of all those poems of mine. 
What dost thou read,” he asked, ‘‘ what authors shine, 
What scribblers silly? ’’ 


** I read—the papers,’’ spoke I, soft and low, 

** The ines; a tale or so, 

For really you old chaps are—dull, you know. 
There, now I’ve said it! 


I take for granted you great bards are such; 

You sell well—gad! you never brought so much! 

But as for wading through all your high Dutch 
To say I’ve read it, 





That’s different, quite. And I-would rather be 
A man who reads the papers. Now, that’s me— 
A regular Philistine, as you see. 
I hate all culture !’’ 
At once those busts came tumbling from on high, 
With him of Avon aiming at my eye— 
So ends my nightmare, and I wake in cry 
ee » a vulture. 
Tupor JENKs. 








THE GREATEST MAN, 
THE GREATEST MAN. 


Yaa N A second-rate planet there lived some men 
who Did Things. They cut down great for- 
ests and tilled the soil, so that they and 
their fellows might have food. They dug coal and 
iron from the earth and with forges and furnaces 
wrought wondrous machines. They built broad 
smooth highways; spanned rivers with strong bridges, 
and tunnelled through high mountains. They led 
vast armies in battle; sailed huge structures of wood 
and iron across mighty seas; built million-peopled 
cities, and published Sunday newspapers with colored 
supplements. Thus in many ways did they show 
that they were no mean persons. 

And there were also some men who Wrote Things. 
They in well-phrased sentences described how the 
men who Did Things worked. They told of the craft 
of the woodsman, and of the sailor’s perils; of the 
brave men who fought in battle and how the peace- 
ful farmer gathered his harvests. Everything that 
men did found some one who wrote about it. 

Because the people on the second-rate planet were 
very wise they agreed that the men who wrote about 
things were far wiser and greater than the men who 
only did things. Therefore the choicest pleasures of 
life were given to the writers-about-things. 

So in the course of time there grew up men who 
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wrote only about the writings of the men who wrote 
about things. And these men were also held in high 
honor. When finally there was discovered a man 
who wrote only about the men who wrote about the 
writers-about-things, a happy planet declared him to 
be its chief Critic and Greatest Man. 
WHIDDEN GRAHAM. 
* 
A BALLADE OF ENTREATY. 


(PHYLLIS TO DEMOPHOON. ) 


By what calamitous mischance 

Your homeward galley came to keel 
Of Sithon’s bays the blue expanse 

But cold Neptunus can reveal. 

Nor he, nor mightier Zeus, can heal 





These sapping wounds that yawn apace, 
Till you for passionate woe or weal 
Come back, my Love, come back to Thrace. 


Your hero-sire’s deliverance 
Though she had compassed with the zeal 
Of love, no tender sustenance 
To Ariadne did he deal 
Pang-torn at Naxos, and I feel 
Than hers more grievous is my case. 
Ere Madness sets me on its seal 
Come back, my love, come back to Thrace ! 


My pleasant shores lie in a trance 
p as the winters that congeal 
The blood, whose poor inheritance 











THE REASON. 


Tenebrious Scythia is. The steel 
Of dolorous skies strikes, till I reel 

The heart you wakened, and this place 
Re-echoes with my vain appeal: 

Come back, my Love, come back to Thrace. 


You Zeus made comelier than leal; 
Me, for an almond-tree’s embrace 
For aye—like that whereby I kneel— 
Ere you come back, my Love, to Thrace. 
Epwarp W. BARNARD. 
¥ 
THE REASON. 


by HE Man had said that little girls should not 
%) ask questions. 

**T am nota little girl and I wi// ask ques- 
tions!’ said the Woman. ‘* Why have you not 
called for all these weeks? Did my husband or I 
say anything to offend you when last we met?’’ 

**Oh, no!” said the Man, ‘ you could not possi- 
bly do that. The reason is that I am one of thes. 
fellows who have to be taken in homeopathic doses, 
very little at one time, or else I wear out my welcome 
rapidly.”’ 

The Woman shook her head. ‘‘ You are too con- 
ceited to really think that!’’ 

** Thank you!”’ said the Man. 

Then there was a pause, an awkward pause for at 
least one of them, 
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** Tell me the reason, won’t you?’’ reiterated the 
Woman, “‘ for if you do not I must believe that we 
were guilty of some neglect towards you.” 

The Man hadhis hand upon the doorknob and ke 
tightened his grasp to steady himself, but for all that 
he felt his heart thump against his ribs. ‘‘ The rea- 
son is,” he said, ‘‘ that I am trying to remember the 
Arabian saying, that he is a strong man who know- 
eth his weakness. I am a man, a weak, human 
man—and I know it; while you—well, you are a 
woman, and a very superior woman.’’ The Man 
paused a moment, then continued: ‘You see, if 
one man showed excellent taste in the selection of a 
wife, it’s only fair to suppose that other men might 
be endowed with equally as good a judgment.’’ 

The Woman had been listening .with her eyes cast 
down, but now her lips moved as if to formulate 
some words. She began, ‘‘I am very sorry,’”-—— 
but the Man turned the knob of the door and went 
his way, leaving the Woman standing in the same 
place. And she heard his footsteps grow fainter 
with a strange feeling in her heart, made up from 
Wonder, Pity, Desolation and—Conquest. 

Victor A. BLEs. 
a 

















THE NEGATIVE VIRTUE SYSTEM. 
WHAT THE DEW IS. 


Of sorrowed souls I know the night is made, 
Wraith hearts o’erwhelmed by melancholy fears, 
Bereft of all save eyes that weep dismayed 
At loves abandoned and at wasted years: 


And when the purple gloom begins to fade, 
And all East thrills as golden dawn appears, 

Methinks my garden was the couch of shade, 
For every rose I pluck is wet with tears! 


HAROLD MAcGRATH. 


> 
THE NEGATIVE VIRTUE SYSTEM. 


fam] EEP thyself unspotted from the world.’ 
Ix Entirely so? 


No, my friend, my pen did mot slip. I 
asked the question to answer it. 

But first, clear the court-room of children and 
fools. 

** W’y you see, honey,”’ said old Aunt Savannah 
as she trotted one of us youngsters on her knee, 
** hit wa’ jes dis way. A long, long time ’fo’ you 
gran’daddy or you gran’daddy’s gran’daddy or Azs 
gran’daddy wa’ bo’n, dey was mighty few persons in 
dese parts—wa’n’t mo’n’ two or fo’ famlies an’ dey 
wa’ all white folks. But one day dey was a man 
rode up to de plantation an’ he wa’ white’n de oder 
folks. His haih wa’ white an’ his eyes wa’ white. 
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An’ de man he say he come from ’way, ’way off— 
somewhars down in de Pennyrile an’ he say he cayn’t 
gv back so he want to stay on dis plantation. So 
he stay hyar but he wa’ dat outradeous white de 
folks wa’ kind o’ skeared ob him, yas ’deed dey was, 
an’ it wa’ pow’ful lonesum fo’ him. But de young 
massa he wa’ one ob dem ornery no-’counts—jes 
same as you all gwine t’ be—an’ he tink he do some- 
pin mighty nice fo’ dat man, an’ he say one day, 
* See hyar, Misteh Whiteman, dars a spring down 
hyar in de back pashtur wha’ we all get our colo’n’ 
matter an’ you’d look a pow’ful sight better ef you’d 
jes go down dar an’ rub some ob dat on you.’ Well, 
de man he go down to de back pashtur an’ he rubbed 
some on his haih an’ when he come back dey all say, 
* My goodness gracious man! how much nicer you is. 
But Misteh Whiteman, you want some mo’ ob dat 
stuff, you ain’t fru yet.’ So dat white man he went 
down to de spring again and he rubbed some on his 
eyes ant den dey folks say ‘ Well, now you is nice.’ 
But dat fool white man he feel dat tickled about it 
dat he keep agoin’ an’ ’fo’ you know dat man was a 
nigger. An’ dat’s how dey made de fust nigger.”” 

It is only a tale from the quarters, I know. A 
lullaby story whose sole mission was to make the 
youngsters forget the bread and molasses. But 
somehow, to me, it holds a philosophic truth that 
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each year’s jostling against the world makes plainer. 
My friend, you’d better teach your boy Aow much col- 
oring matter is required to prevent singularity, for be 
sure, he will otherwise find it out for himself and the 
result may be more startling than artistic. Instill the 
virtue of knowledge with denial. Cry the peace 
that is by battles won. The heart that would be 
pure must first burn in the cauldron of sorrow. This 
may not be solacing theology but it is life and your 
boy will make the better man for knowing it. Yes, 
do you teach your son these things—but let mine 


alone! 
PRESTON KENDALL. 


e 
THE CYNIC. 


She stole into my life— 

Like struggling sunbeams through the misty day 
Piercing some dismal case. And I did jeer 
From out my hollow darkness, and I said 

There is no Light or Life, poor foolish ray. 
And yet 
I would not put her out. 


She tarried in my life— 
And her sun rose high in my loneliness 
A glorious light, that chased back to hell 
¢ grewsome shadows of a cynic’s creed; 
And still, alas, and still I could not guess— 
For why 
I could not put her out. 
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She went out of my life— 
And then, O God, I read my heart aright, 
And in the gloom, forsaken, I shrieked aloud, 
And all unanswered, wept, and thro’ my tears— 
My blinding tears—I cried, ‘‘ Yes there is Light 
And Love, 
And I have put her out!” 


THOMAS BICKET. 
* 
COMMONPLACE IN PURPLE. 


Fraga] WILL be about noon of the 22nd day of 
a Be the current month that Victoria, Dei Gratia 


Queen, Empress, Defender, etc., will be 
driven behind a pair of yellow horses through a few 
hundred yards of the streets of London, and pull up 
at the steps of St. Paul’s Cathedral. There Her 
Majesty will sit for twenty minutes while a short de- 
votional service is said and sung in the open air and 
an address is made by His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, wherein Heaven and Earth will be con- 
gratulated because Victoria has ruled Britain these 
sixty years. Then the yellow cobs will be told to 
g’lang, and the old lady will be toted through a lane 
of vari-colored uniforms and a lot of miscellaneous 
soldiers will parade. 

And so will royalty celebrate. And all the world 
will be expected to hold its breath in awe and then 
expel it in a whoop of joy. And if the cue is cor- 
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rectly given all will be well. And the sluggish Brit- 
ish imagination will be as fully stirred as any other 
by the whole wooden and perfunctory program. 

Mankind long ago gave up the chase of anything 
like poetry or originality in the dynasty represented 
by the good woman who will be tired to death for 
glory on that June day. *‘ J’y suis; j’y reste’ might 
be its motto. The reason for its existence is purely 
conventional. We do praise the Victorian Age guard- 
edly, and some good things are said of it as an Era 
in Literature, but rather with wonder at any sort of 
character in the same. For the soggy atmosphere of 
the house of Guelph is a depressant all but absolute. 
In the perfect cameo art of Tennyson is seen the evi- 
dence of a nervous force harnessed down to a minc- 
ing jog like that of Her Majesty’s yellow team. Roy- 
alty must not be jolted by a Laureate, and ‘* Locks- 
ley Hall ’’ is an experiment not to be repeated. The 
wedding and birthday odes of an Alfred the Little 
are sufficient for the purposes of royal verse—and 
indeed quite a stint with such a family. 

Across on the Continent Victoria’s grandson, chief 
of all the Teutons, wages picturesque war on the 
spirit of the age in behalf of a revival of feudal 
romance. A little farther away all Europe does po- 
lice duty in Crete and Armenia, repressing, in the 
name of commercial peace, the Greek dream of lib- 
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erty and the hope of the oldest of Christian peoples. 
But in placid England the daughter of the Georges 
is canonized municipally and ceremonially because 
she has kept the beaten track for six decades. For 
commerce is the measure of Nineteenth Century as- 
piration, and Victoria is the crowned embodiment of 
the commonplace. 

Let us not quarrel with royalty because it reflects 
the spirit of the time. If we have no Shakespeare 
and Bacon and Rare Ben in the period we celebrate 
this summer, it is not because Victoria is in the place 
of Elizabeth, and Albert Edward, pattern of fashion, 
is heir to the throne of James the Maker of Bibles. 
To reason thus is to transpose cause and effect. 
Those now regnant are shaped by their times in the 
freest and most adaptable of the world’s monarchies. 
The social fas of birth is unbroken, but it is the aris- 
tocracy of Business that rules England. 

The New World has its royalty too, and as usual 
points a moral more acutely than the old. For our 
royal commonplaces are not to the purple born, but 
made to order, like Chicago antiques. For a few 
months past an American princess has been scandal- 
izing two continents by running away with a gipsy 
fiddler. This might be romantic but for what pre- 
ceded it. Long before, this American girl had been 
sold by her mother to the foreign princeling she has 
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abandoned. She bartered her life and a part of 
the millions her money-getting father had stored in a 
score of sordid and brutal years for the sham glory 
of a meaningless title. She is not alone as the sub- 
ject of this sort of commerce. An Elite Directory 
will furnish a list of persons similarly peddled. And 
we have other noble Fakes. We have car-builders 
who call themselves ‘‘ Sir,’”? and washerwomen with 
foreign coronets, and a President’s daughter cursed 
for life by the snobbery of a brilliant marriage to a 
brute in boots. 

There was a time when the cleavage of American 
society was intellectual—when the groups of leaders 
most in the public eye were literary people, more or 
less. They were mutual admirers, to be sure, but 
what they admired was talent, and sometimes genius. 
That was a time when Americans discussed great 
problems of government, when ideas produced a 
war of principle, when we helped weak nations 
fighting for liberty. Now the gauge of importance 
is a decimal one. Luxury is the one thing worth 
achieving in personal living and Society. And lux- 
ury is enthroned commonplace. 

We make a national event of a dance whereat a 
quarter million or a half million, as the case may be, 
is spent in unmeaning imitation of dead and gone 
French courtiers and sycophants. We forget that the 
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reality must surpass the sham, and while we talk of 
the progress made in three centuries, not one of the 
high-castes stops to think how much less attention 
such a parade of riches would have made in the 
days we affect to despise. 

But we have a literature that is virile and sincere. 
We have had. We have even had a journalism 
that intoned the best impulses of the popular 
heart, with whatever crudities of art it might be 
burdened. Even now, with all its self-conscious- 
ness and the worship of the biggest pile in sight and 
the catering to empty display, the press of the New 
World, as the least commoaplace of all expressions 
of modern life, is the most hopeful factor in the 
making of the future. We have not yet reached the 
inane level of the Court Gazette, and even the New 
Journalism, in its impatience of precedent, offers a 
promise of something better than the dry-rot of a 
purely commercial society—‘‘ the cankers of a long- 
continued peace.”’ Ws. McINTOsH. 


> 
A FRAGMENT. 
SAG HIE was practical—ah! surely so, for was it 
tS: not her duty to sweep and dust the office 
every morning, beside cleaning and filling 
the six lamps which burned merrily from the windows 
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to advertise the business of the Great White Light Co? 

From without could be heard the constant whirl 
of traffic; while within the office, were only the 
young woman and her thoughts, 

She had just finished reading the chapter upon 
Longfellow in Annie Fields’ most welcome addition 
to Bookdom—Awthors and Friends, and her mind 
went back through dreary years to her own last visit 
with the great literary chief, and how, joyous and 
faring forth from private school one day in Boston, 
she had, with a party of others, made a little visit to 
Longfellow at Cragie House, and how he in his 
psychic way, had named her “ Blue Flower,’’ which 
in the Indian language, means “ spirit child ’—be- 
cause of some sensitively apropos retort of hers to a 
question on The Psalm of Life. How the scenes 
shifted from room to room; the library, the half-cir 
cled staircase of which Mrs. Fields speaks, coming 
down which, with gentle dignity she seemed to see 
the authoress herself. 

She opened the book again. On the title page 
she had posted the ending of a letter signed Annie 
Fields—a letter whose import had been of vast an- 
guish in her life—yet tenderly cherished; and again 
she read: ‘* Believe me in fond hope for your fu- 
ture. Sincerely yours, 

ANNIE FIELDs.”’ 


A FRAGMENT, 
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* In fond hope for your future,’? murmured Wini- 
fred, *‘ yet the future is but the beginning of a fu- 
ture, and perhaps my apprenticeship in an office as 
demonstrator of a light which never fails, may yet 
shed a radiance, and comfort some budding soul in 
the garden of Life. Mine is but an experience of 
many. There is knowledge to be found in this rub- 
ber band ’’— and she carelessly twirled it around her 
finger as she arose to take the mail from the post- 
man. 

Her ** mood ”’ had ended! 

FaITH BIGELOW SAVAGE. 


e 
SIDE TALKS WITH ##P Sooo 
THE PHILISTINES :-o99¢oy 
CONDUCTED BY THE EAST AURORA 
SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. S99 ooeH 


The first number of the PHILISTINE was isssued 
two years ago this month. So for as I know, it is 
the only magazine ever started that has been self- 
supporting from its first appearance. Its subscrip- 
tion list includes very many of the strongest men 
and women in America and England whose lives are 
consecrated to moral and intellectual endeavor. It 
was started as a joke, with intention to issue only 
one or two numbers and therein say Some Things; 
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now it is an institution. I have not endeavored to 
please any man or any class. I have simply told in 
brief a few of the things I felt were true, not merely 
the things I thought it would be nice to say. The 
individuals I have gibed and jeered have often been 
personal friends and men of many excellent traits; 
malice has never entered. Few there be who make 
greater demands on their friends for charity than I; 
and few indeed who in this earth journey have been 
more generously treated. No man can hope to grow 
rich by publishing such a periodical and running a 
tuppenny printing shop. But I am not yet convinced 
that it is desirable to be rich, and I surely have all I 
need; then the words of kindness and appreciation that 
come to me from people whose faiths are different 
from mine, whom I have never before known, and 
whose hands I may never grasp, would surely recom- 
pense for much of the world’s indifference. So, 
blest am I; thrice blest! 

Not long ago the Right Reverend William Cros- 
well Doane of Albany paid a visit to the Old Country, 
and while there registered as ** William of Albany.” 
On his return he met Bishop Potter, who had also 
been to Yurrup but got home first, when the latter 
said: ‘‘Too bad, Doane, that you didn’t live in 
Buffalo; in that case you could have registered as 
Buffalo Bill.’’ 
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NOTES. 23 


When I look around me and see man as he is, it 
seems to me that Moses was sarcastic when he wrote 
that the Lord said He made man in the image of 
Himself ! 


People are always asking you to follow their ad- 
vice, but they are never willing to tell which way it 
went. 


#The recipe for perpetual ignorance is: Be satis- 
fied with your opinions and content with your knowl- 
edge. 

I understand that James Whitcomb Riley is about 
to start a chip-munk magazine. It is to be called 
The Gilder. 

® Considering that a man can’t possibly cat more 
than a dozen Blue Points with comfort, what’s the 
use of being a millionaire anyway. 


To be famous is to be slandered by people who do 
not know you. 


The chief offense of some philosophers is, that the 
world as it is does not please them. They are like a 
guest who yawns and scowls and sneers: he is quite 
determined he will not have a good time, and what 
is more he will not allow others to. 


The Princess de Chimay has been weighed in the 
balance and found wanton. 
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@Li Hung Floyd he gave a Square Meal. Li is 
known also as Apple Bob and in private life is Col. 
Robert Mitchell Floyd, Critic and Lover of Beautiful 
Things. The Dinner was at the restaurant of Loo 
Foo Gee and Co., 24 Pell St., New York. Forty-six 
invited guests were present, including Gourmets from 
Boston, East Aurora, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Wilmington. Those who expected the Dinner 
to be a test of Innard Grace and gastronomic 
endurance were happily disappointed. There were 
twelve courses served with exquisite grace and 
cleanliness. All the guests stayed in the game 
to the close and all walked home stepping high, 
full of good humor and things. The only man 
in the party who got the wrong cue and had 
qualms was Mr. John J. Rooney, Poet, who, see- 
ing a beautiful long-necked bottle on a sideboard, 
thought to sample a Choice Native Wine and was af- 
terward informed that he had taken four fingers of 
Hair Restorer. 

@On the evening of April 27th I lectured at the 
Temple Beth Emeth at Albany to the choicest Four 
Hundred I ever met. Such an audience is a joy: 
good humored, alert, receptive and appreciative: not 
a point lost—they read all that was between the 
lines. And with the New York Yournal’s sneer in 
mind, that ‘‘ things are getting queer when Philistia 
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NOTES. 25 
is called upon to instruct Israel,’ I wish to say that 
if ever I abandon my Philistine faith I intend to go 
over into the camp of the Chosen People. 

Mr. Grover Cleveland was invited to a Dinner. 
He could not go so he sent Regrets, and among other 
nice things said, ‘*I will ever remember with ceremo- 
nious gratification that I was honored by your gener- 
ous invitation.’? Ceremonious gratification is good 
—it sounds like a sentence by the Shock-headed 
Youth who lectures on Rhetoric in English A, at 
Harvard. 

‘I wish that man would stop staring at me,’’ said 
Soubrette, with a pretty pout, ‘‘I want to look at 
him!’’ 

It was the Lyceum and the Lyceum Spirit that 
placed a public library in almost every town of New 
England. But now the Lyceum Spirit languishes, 
because there are no winged Merctirys like Emerson, 
Wendell Phillips and George William Curtis to come 
and give to us their messages from the gods. In- 
stead we have ‘‘entertainers” like Col. Copeland, 
Col. Bain and Col. Starbottle, who give lectures on 
Shams, Clams and Jams. No wonder the Lyceum 
Spirit grew aweary and languished. Memorized 
sophomore sentences—and jokes from Puck, tho’ il- 
lustrated with lantern slides, can never serve as 
manna for hungry souls. It was Carlyle who said 
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that when the great ship with her tattered sails and 
battered hull, drops anchor, our interest in her is 
keener, knowing that she has circumnavigated the 
globe, than it is in a trim clipper-built schooner that 
has merely worked her way from Ramsgate to the 
Isle of Dogs. 

Col. Starbottle with a clove-flavored whiskey 
breath to fill his sails has worked his way up from 
Ramsgate, but his cargo is sand. When men with 
thoughts rare and radiant as jewels from India ap- 
pear, the Lyceum Spirit will awaken. Until then 
sleep is best. 
®A transport of power, bursting from pent-up feel- 
ing, carries us along on its tide and compensates for 
a deal of what an Oxford man pointed out to me as 
** bad taste.” Over-culture produces a weak effem- 
inacy; and were it not for these strong, vital, 
** rude ’’ people that God sends into the world, spir- 
itual life would perish as rose trees perish when the 
cunning gardener turns pollen to petal. The flower 
cannot reproduce itself—its reserve has been ex- 
pended in this one production. Too much culture 
kills. 

There used to live a good man, who was not so 
very good, by the name of Dr. Royal. This was not 
his real name, but I call him so because he ever 
seemed to me that kind of a man. Now Doctor 
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NOTES. 27 


Royal could tell what you were by the shape of your 
head; at least he said he could. His fee was five 
dollars. I knew the man very well. The last time 
I saw him we walked together and talked together, 
and the good Doctor (who was not too good) con- 
fided to me the fact that he did not judge a man’s 
character any more by the shape of his head than by 
the shape of his shoe. One quick glance at a client 
from foot to crown and he knew as much about his 
characteristics as he could possibly know. 

‘Then why muss his hair and search out his 
bumps with such a show of minuteness?”’ 

** Only to satisfy him that he is getting his money’s 
worth.” 

Of course I knew all this before. If a young lady 
wore shoes run down at the heel and gloves with 
buttons missing, I did not have to search carefully 
for her phrenological organ of “*Order’’ to ascer- 
tain whether she was dowdy or neat. But Doctor 
Royal had a psychic sense that hints at mystic possi- 
bilities for man so great that we leave them un- 
guessed. What és man that thou art mindful of 
him? asked old Job. And it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be. 

Not only did Dr. Royal take a man’s mental 
measure at a glance, but at the same time he looked 
down the vista of years and saw his history stretching 
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away like a shadow. A discerning man meeting a 
woman of thirty can tell you off hand whether she 
is married or single. He will very, very rarely fail. 
But Dr. Royal could do more—he knew the particu- 
lars. Under certain conditions, like the record of 
a lifetime flashmg across the inward vision of a 
drowning man, when a stranger would present him- 
self, the Doctor saw behind the man into his home. 
He saw his house, his wife, his children, his sur- 
rounding. He even knew the books he read, the 
music he liked, the pictures he admired. He knew 
the blunders he had made, his secret sins as they are 
known to the Recording Angel. He saw whither 
the man was moving, and having a chart of life, and 
calculating the speed at which the man was moving, 
he knew where he would probably be at any given 
time in the future. 

But the Doctor could not command this psychic 
mood. He knew no more about it than you who 
read this page. It came to him without warning 
and left without giving notice. He stood a bit in 
fear of it; the fact of its existence was so sternly 
true that he never mentioned it except to near and 
dear friends. He never traded on it nor exhibited 
it, and would have denied it if accused, stoutly main- 
taining that he told what you were by the shape of 
your head. At times he had to guard against telling 
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NOTES. 29 


his client too much—preferring rather to inform him 
of the things he liked to hear than of the things he 
needed to know, for then the five dollars was paid 
with a better grace. 

The Doctor has passed out now. It was some 

years ago—he promised to communicate with me, 
but from the Silence no word has come. 
If you do good to a man look not for gratitude— 
expect rather his hatred. For you have discovered 
his weakness, you know his nothingness and he’ ll 
never forgive that. Did you ever stumble upon a 
fellow when his wig was on the chair-back and his 
teeth in a glass of water? Forever and a day you 
are to that man a rogue and a varlet! Men in mon- 
archies who knew secrets were speedily banished. 


John Wanamaker does not believe in the Apostolic 
Succession: he hit that mighty dogma a pretty rap 
when he announced himself successor to A. T. Stew- 
art. 


On reading the May Bookman a Good Man 
dashed off the following: 
SEMPER IDEM. 
Alas, the Fancy cheats anew, 
As She of old was famed to do; 


And of her Victims blinder none 
Than William Can’t C. Wilkinson. 
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#The Rev. O. P. Gifford of Buffalo has been head- 
ing a crusade to stop children from playing on Sun- 
day. To this end he persuaded the police of Buf- 
falo to swoop down and arrest sixteen boys who were 
playing ball in the public park, with permission of 
the Park Superintendent. When the case came up 
for trial, the next day, Judge King discharged the 
entire lot. ‘I wish to file an exception,” cried a 
little yellow lawyer. ‘*We don’t file exceptions 
here, and we pay blessed little attention to lawyers. 
Next!’’ answered His Honor. But is it not queer 
when preachers come in the name of morality and 
try to stop boys from playing? I used to think that 
stagnation and idleness tended to immorality, but to 
frolic in the sunshine was essentially moral, Mr. 
Gifford thinks otherwise. Eight of these boys 
arrested work in a foundry in the dirt and smoke 
and soot all the week. Sunday is their one Day 
of Rest—the only day they can call their own— 
and of this day the preachers wish to rob them. 
The cause of religion is growing desperate when it 
invokes the police. Let us play. 

I am fully persuaded that the romeike habit is 
fatal to the development of the highest art. 


#‘‘ No man is a hero to his valet.’’ Heroes never 
have valets. 
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NOTES. 31 


I have received the following Mejum mahatma, 
postmarked ‘‘ Elysium: ” 


T’other day while sauntering along a pearly street 
in Paradise, I was accosted by a round faced cherub, 
(who wore no clothes to speak of) who beseeched 
me to disengage his kite from a neighboring trolley 
wire. 

Having my walking stick handy I readily re- 
sponded to his request and would have at once for- 
gotten the incident had I not discovered that the toy 
was papered with the sheets of a very interesting 
periodical called ‘‘ THe PHILISTINE.”’ 

Upon my questioning the youth as to how he 
came into possession of the magazine, he blushed 
all over and confessed that an angel had given it to 
him for saying his catechism without stumbling. As 
I have a fondness for curios of all kinds I gave him 
a Mexican dollar for the kite, and upon examining it 
at my leisure was so elated that I hasten to address 
you, asking permission to act as your correspondent 
from this school district. 

A number of celebrated characters are now so- 
journing in this locality, and I am confident their 
daily gossip would be a valuable addition to your 
highly entertaining columns. Should my proposition 
meet with your approval kindly advise me in care of 
Mr. Saint Peter, No. 8 Paradise Lane, Celestial City. 

Asking indulgence for this unexpected intrusion, I 
sign myself, 

Your most obedient servant, 
JosrerH ADDISON. 


That is a very promising movement begun in New 
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York a few days ago to unify Presbyterian worship. 
No doubt the committee bas a job on its hands, but 
in this case, if a quotation from un-Presbyterian au- 
thority may be allowed, the end justifies the means, 
The Briggs experience, I take it, rather discouraged 
attempts to unify doctrines, but to conform ceremony 
is easier and just as useful, There may be wide dif- 
ference as to probation after death and the inerrency 
of Scripture translators and proof readers, but it 
seems to be agreed that some ways are more effective 
than others in expressing reverence and gratitude in 
worship. My Presbyterian friends in the big cities 
even now intone prayers and ‘‘ confessions,”’ and 
chant responses and sing Te Deum and Jubilate, and 
the novel language of devotion seems to fit their 
needs. I shall not be surprised to see a full fledged 
liturgy grow out of the present movement. That is 
the road to Christian unity—no, I didn’t say Church 
unity. Good folks, like bad ones, will quarrel over 
constitutions while the world wags, I suppose; but 
whom custom joins together doctrine will not di- 
vorce, We get our religious nutriment mostly from 
the atmosphere, like the trees. It is a process of 
induction mainly, and that, if Mr. Stephen Crane 
really wants to know, is why men go into church 
and stay so long there. The closet would suffice for 
their devotions otherwise. 











